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regenerating the whole fatherland and instilling new life into its almost extinct public spirit and greatly diminished power. His sanguine expectations were not realised. Goethe proved to be right in his less hopeful opinion of the federation of German princes under the hegemony of Prussia. But whether a federation according to his plan would have accomplished more, or lasted longer, is doubtful. At any rate Goethe deserves the credit that he, the poet, was the only73 man at the time who seized an auspicious moment with quick energy and attempted to cure the sickly German Empire.
As Weimar, until 1785, was the soul of the movement toward federation, and as there were during this time negotiations with a large number of the estates of the Empire, Goethe found even the foreign relations a not inconsiderable burden. For the sake of secrecy he even deprived himself of the luxury of a secretary, and hence all the documents referring to the federation are in Goethe's or the Duke's handwriting.
If we glance back over the whole wide field of Goethe's official activity we can understand why Herder, in 1782, called him "the Weimar factotum," and Knebel, in 1784, "the backbone of things."